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particular variety is pernicious nonsense. 
The press, of course, with their usual avid- 
ity for seizing on anything silly, print that 
sort of thing ad nauseam and a good deal 
of real harm is done and difficulty cre- 
ated. I think the minister in question has 
stated somewhere that he owes a great 
part of his own education to the public li- 
brary. Mr. Carnegie has said the same 
thing. Behold how differently men requite 
the benefits they have received! 

Well, Mr. President and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have perhaps given you the idea 
that 1 take a rather pessimistic view of li- 
brary conditions at the present moment in 
Great Britain, but that is not so at all — 
most emphatically not so. I am absolutely 
convinced that the future of the public li- 
brary in Great Britain Is as certain as it is 
with you, and though the next step forward 
may be delayed, the longer it is delayed 
the bigger that step will be when it is 
taken. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Honorary Sec- 
retary and our Guest: I would that the gift 
of speech had been given me that I might 
adequately express to you the sense of ap- 
preciation that we all feel for your coming, 
for your gracious words of greeting in be- 
half of your Association and for the view 
that you have given us of not only the con- 
ditions that obtain in Great Britain but al- 
so what the future holds forth for the li- 
braries of your country. In our American 
assemblages it is customary, when some 
procedure is taken that no one is particu- 
larly interested in, to pass it by; but when 
something transpires that requires further 
and more careful thought it is our parlia- 
mentary custom to refer this to a commit- 
tee. In this particular case I am sure that 
I am meeting the wish of the Association 
as well as my own personal desire when 
I refer your splendid message to a com- 
mittee of the whole, consisting of all the 
librarians present, all the members who 
have unavoidably been kept at home and 
that other, smaller group who come within 
the classification of Mr. Dewey's "private 
collections." What you have said to us. 



sir, has emphasized to us particularly that 
not only is there in the relationship be- 
tween your libraries in Great Britain and 
ours in this country a kinship of interest, 
brought about through identical language, 
and a kinship of literature, but also there 
are common aims and aspirations. Just 
as the language is subject to local varia- 
tions, due to the customs of geographical 
centers, so there are differences in method 
perhaps. But, after all, we are each, in 
our own way, attempting to do the same 
things and to achieve a common purpose. 
I trust, sir, that you will convey to your 
associates in Great Britain our gratitude 
for the kindly expressions which you have 
brought to us from them, and we venture 
the hope that we shall be enabled to carry 
forward the splendid preceaent which has 
been set in your coming. 

As 3JOU glance at the names of those who 
are to participate at this session, you will 
note that this is practically New York 
Day; the one, sole participant who is cred- 
ited to another part of the country is after 
all perhaps merely loaned to Missouri, be- 
cause he is a graduate of the New York 
library school. I shall ask the First Vice- 
President, Mr. Anderson, to preside over 
the rest of this meeting. 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: Ladies 
and gentlemen, 1 can take that kind of 
punishment with great composure. The 
subject for the regular program this morn- 
ing, as you all know, is work with for- 
eigners and with the colored races. I have 
the honor to be a neighbor of the first 
speaker and I may say to you confiden- 
tially that she has recently moved a mile 
or two farther away from me without ade- 
quate explanation. The author of "The 
Promised Land" needs no introduction to 
this audience. All of you have read with 
enthusiasm and appreciation the chapter 
of her book in which she testifies to the 
value of the service of the Boston public 
library to her. It gives me very great 
pleasure to introduce to you MARY 
ANTIN, who will talk to you on 
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THE IMMIGRANT IN THE LIBRARY 

It is very difficult to be interesting or 
impressive while telling people things that 
they already know. I won't try to do that. 
Any one of you sitting in this audience 
could tell me a great deal more about the 
immigrant in the library than I can possi- 
bly tell you. What I am going to do is to 
ask you to have in mind what you know 
about the immigrant, to call up the figure 
of the immigrant in your libraries as you 
have seen him daily, and test by your 
knowledge what I have to say. 

You know better than I do in what 
numbers the immigrants come to your li- 
braries, how much of their time they spend 
there, what books they seek there. What 
I want to ask you is to share your knowl- 
edge of these things with as many people 
as possible; tell your neighbors every time 
you have a chance what the immigrant 
does in the library. Every little while we 
begin anew the discussion of the immi- 
grant — to let him in, or not to let him in — 
and all sorts of arguments are presented 
on both sides. Representatives of various 
organizations — capitalistic, unionistic or 
what-not — hurry their* advocates to Con- 
gress to speak for or against, on this side 
and on that side. I want to ask you to 
see to it that the knowledge that you have 
of the immigrant is also widely spread on 
such occasions. The caricaturist Is always 
ready with his pencil to give us pictures of 
the immigrant in various amusing poses — 
more or less true, more or less false; the 
interesting author of the comic paragraph 
is always there; the artist of the vaudeville 
stage, and enthusiasts of one sort and an- 
other — enemies or friends of the immi- 
grant — are ready to speak up whenever the 
question comes up. You have a fund of 
knowledge on the subject which is very 
special, very different. Bring it out on 
every occasion! When the gentlemen in 
Congress want to pass a law to hold up 
the immigrant at the gate because he can- 
not read fifty lines of our Constitution, say 
to them, "Hold! Wait and see what the 
immigrant's boys and girls will read when 



they are let loose in a public library." Re- 
mind them that the ability to read is not 
in itself a test of intellectuality. You know 
scores, hundreds of boys and girls of edu- 
cated, cultured American families who do 
not take such an interest in your libraries 
as the boys and girls of these illiterate 
immigrants. You know what you know. 
Please tell it so loudly that every one 
may hear. Talk about the "five-foot shelf 
of classics"! Is it not true that the boys 
and girls of the immigrants swallow it 
whole and make no boast about it? Why, 
they are saturated with the classics the 
minute they get a chance. The mere abil- 
ity to read — what does that amount to? 
You know what book the immigrant calls 
for. Every little while I read a short 
paragraph in the New York papers telling 
that the Bast Side branches of the public 
library have the greatest circulation of the 
classics. I would like to see those little 
paragraphs enlarged, printed big and 
spread where everybody can see them. We 
need to know these things. 

Please let me speak today as an Ameri- 
can, and not as an immigrant. I wish I 
could efface from your memory this once 
the knowledge of my origin. Don't make 
allowances for what I say because of what 
I was. I am not speaking as an immigrant 
making an appeal for the immigrants. I am 
speaking to you as an American. My cre- 
dentials are these: I. have been with you 
nearly twenty years. My father was an 
Americanized citizen before I got here and 
I married a native American. Please ac- 
cept me as an American today. Let me 
speak as one of yourselves. 

We are so ready to classify people by 
externals — by their habits, their customs, 
by the way they dress, by their gestures. 
Why, a better test of a man than the way 
in which he makes a living is the way in 
which he spends his leisure; and to that 
you can testify in the case of the immi- 
grant. To gain our bread and butter we 
are forced to do this, that, and the other 
thing. Bvit nobody drives us into the pub- 
lic library if the saloon is across the way. 
Speak up and tell to which door the im- 
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migrant turns in his leisure hours. Peo- 
ple of dainty habits are disgusted with the 
personal habits of the poor foreigners. 
They have noticed a smell of herring and 
onions in the East Side of New Yorls. 
The smell of onions, my friends, can be 
driven out, but a mean habit of mind is 
harder to eradicate. Many gentlemen who 
feast daintily on caviar content themselves 
with the sensational newspaper or the 
trashy novel. Are they superior to the 
hired laborers who feast on boiled pota- 
toes and herring and onions and have a 
volume of the classics propped up before 
them while they eat? There are people 
who object to the uncouth manners of the 
alien. It would do us good to make a 
study of the natural history of the per- 
sonal habits of the immigrants. There is 
a reason for the shrug of the shoulders, for 
the gestures that are so easily caricatured. 
They have a history, way back, that it 
would do us good to realize. 

You workers in the libraries, you see the 
immigrant in hundreds, you see him off 
guard; for a man in his hours of relaxa- 
tion is not posing; you see the alien as 
he is at least on one side of his nature. 
Let your neighbors know what you know 
about the immigrant. Whenever testimony 
is being taken on the subject, let your 
voice be as loud as any. Almost every day 
you will read in your favorite paper letters 
to the editor, about "the immigrant peril"; 
how the foreigners lower our standard of 
life, demoralize our habits, spoil the man- 
ners of our children in the public schools. 
Some of these things are true, to a cer- 
tain extent. But you, under whose obser- 
vation the immigrant comes, and the im- 
migrant's children, ought to be ready with 
an explanation of many of these things, 
and you ought to be ready to suggest a 
remedy. You know what kind of homes 
thes^ immigrant children come from, and 
that explains a great deal. You sit there 
and agree with me, I can see by your faces. 
You nod and you smile and you turn to one 
another, as much as to say, "That is so." 
Don't tell it to me! I know it! ! Tell it to 
those who do not know it. 



A few days ago 1 received a delegation 
of boys and girls from the nearest village 
high school. They represented the debat- 
ing clubs of their school. They were pre- 
paring a debate on the subject of immigra- 
tion, and who could help them except 1? 
We talked very earnestly for about an hour 
at my fireside about this perennial ques- 
tion, and these young people took me at my 
word and were very much in earnest about 
what I had to say and in the way in which 
they received what I had to say. That is 
all right. As a subject for discussion in 
the high schools that question may be made 
immortal, but as a subject for national agi- 
tation it ought to be laid at rest. Why is 
it that certain questions have been settled 
once and for all and others are always be- 
ing reopened? Those questions are settled 
finally which are considered in relation to 
their underlying principles. Let us hot 
confine ourselves to the superficial aspect 
of the immigration question. 

Every once in a while, when we come to 
moralize about these immigrants — there 
are too many of them, they come from the 
wrong quarters of the globe, and what not 
— let us ask ourselves. Is that the real 
thing that concerns us, or is there some- 
thing at the bottom of this agitation that 
ought to receive attention first? Are we 
really afraid that the immigrant is going 
to take the bread from our mouths? If 
so, let us stop and think about it. It is the 
law of nature that the best man shall come 
out ahead. Are we going to stop the immi- 
grant by temporarily locking the door, 
while we have possession of the key? It 
will not be for long. Right to the end it is 
going to be a struggle between the better 
and the worse, and the better will get 
ahead. We need not be afraid that the 
immigrants will take the bread from our 
mouths if we see to it that we are equally 
able or better able than they to earn our 
bread. It is said they are taking the earth 
from under our feet. Not if we are strong 
enough to stand and hold our ground. If 
they are getting the better of us, it is be- 
cause they are better than we, or else, if 
that is not so, then they can not be getting 
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the better of us, and we need not be afraid 
of them. 

We will never settle this question until 
we are willing to consider it along funda- 
mental lines. Did our forefathers, when 
they launched the declaration that all 
men were created free and equal, refer to 
the few hundreds or few thousands of peo- 
ple who were then in this country? Why, 
in that case, many of you are here only 
as guests! Was there any thought in 
their minds that of all the people in 
the world, those who happened to get in 
here before they set to work to compose 
the Declaration of Independence were the 
ones who were born free and equal, and 
with equal opportunities, and all the rest 
of mankind with limitations? You heartily 
approve the sentiments expressed in our 
Constitution and our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. How then can you limit the ap- 
plication of their principles? When did 
the day dawn when it was time to shut the 
gate? When did the hour arrive when we 
could say that all those of free and equal 
orjgin were already here and the rest could 
stay outside? I don't know at what mo- 
ment immigrants begin to be immigrants 
and not pilgrims and voyagers for spiritual 
freedom. 

People were surprised at a phrase I 
used not long ago, and quoted it right and 
left, as if I had made a great discovery, 
when I said that every ship that brings 
over the immigrants is another Mayflower. 
Why, I can not think of it in any other 
terms. Ships are now made to run with 
steam instead of with sails, and our fore- 
fathers did not come in the steerage be- 
cause the Mayflower wasn't built that way. 

You see I am not sticking to my text — 
a proof of an inexperienced speaker. But 
1 am not a speaker. I am a witness on 
the witness stand. I have been called 
from the ranks to testify. Now each of 
you is in the same position. It would have 
been an impertinence on my part to get up 
before a body of scholars without a fin- 
ished address, if I had any idea that I was 
.eroing to make an intellectual contribution. 
I simply answer to my name as a witness. 



and each of you can do no less: testify to 
what you know. Now remember I am not 
asking this for the sake of the immigrant. 
If this were the proper time and place I 
would tell you just how, in what order, 
my interest in the immigrant on the one 
hand and in America on the other devel- 
oped. With me it was America first, and 
it still is so. I was not conscious of the 
immigrant as a special class of our citizen- 
ship until I became conscious of certain 
American problems. It is with me the 
immigrant for the sake of America, not 
America for the sake of the immigrant, 
and I beg you to believe me. And why 
do I insist that all the truth you know 
about the immigrant shall be brought out? 
I am not speaking — I can not repeat it 
emphatically enough — because I am an im- 
migrant, not even because I represent that 
specially large group of immigrants, the 
Jews. If America should go back on its 
ancient traditions and close its hospitable 
doors, the Jews would suffer bitterly. But 
what is one more disappointment in the 
history of the Jews? They have known 
how to lift up their hearts and thank God 
for disappointments before. They would 
simply adopt another dream. It is not for 
them that I speak. Nor is it because I 
am a great lover of justice. I want to see 
that justice is done to the stranger, to be 
sure; let us know all sides of the immi- 
grant that no injustice may be done. But 
the thing that makes me speak to you 
more than any other is my love for Amer- 
ica, for the ideals that I was taught to 
cherish in the public school. I took every- 
thing in my school books literally; when 
I read that this is the land of freedom; 
that the door is open to all worthy men 
and women, and that all shall have an 
equal opportunity. I want to hold you to 
that, to a literal interpretation of those 
terms. 

I went back to Russia two years ago, to 
Polotzk on the Dvlna, the city in the Pale 
where I was born, and again I felt as I 
felt in the beginning, when I first came 
here, after seeing how those people over 
there regard us. They still take us at 
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our word. When we turn them away at 
the gate, for this and that petty excuse 
at the bottom of which is some selfish mo- 
tive that we do not dare to acknowledge, 
they are bitterly disappointed. And yet 
they are not the worst sufferers. It is we 
who suffer, we as Americans, for in turn- 
ing them away we abandon our ideals, and 
lose the consciousness that we are still 
conserving the ideals of our forefathers. 
It always seems to me that in our attitude 
towards the immigrant, more than in any 
other branch of our national policy, we 
make manifest our true ideals. In our 
formal dealings with foreign governments 
we may make blunders, we may betray 
weaknesses, but on the whole these mat- 
ters remain a secret with the foreign am- 
bassador. The people at large do not follow 
very closely these dignified negotiations 
about treaties and tariff and what-not; but 
as we meet these individual men and 
women at the gate, here we give ourselves 
away. There, at the gate of entrance, we, 
the people of America, deal directly with 
the people of the world. The immigrant 
with his million eyes is looking at us, 
and he will tell whether or not we still 
believe in the things for which we honor 
our forefathers on all our patriotic anni- 
versaries. 

There was a young Jewish girl working 
in my household as a cook, who had been 
through very unhappy experiences in this 
country, experiences which, unfortunately, 
have been multiplied in the lives of many 
other girls who come here unprotected. 
She told me her story once, and I saw that 
what hurt her more than her own misfor- 
tunes, more than the agony she had been 
through, more than the disgrace she had 
suffered, was her disappointment in Amer- 
ica. She found that in America, in this 
instance that she knew of in her own life, 
a man may do a gross wrong and there 
is no way to get hold of him and punish 
him. She had times of discouragement 
when she would talk to me and complain 
of that thing. Oh, it shook me to find that 
in the mind of this ignorant, illiterate 
child of .seventeen, we, the American peo- 



ple, had lost something of our prestige. 
I talked to her — perhaps the need inspired 
me — and explained to her that our laws, 
like the laws of civilization at large, are 
not yet perfect; that law and civilization 
are things of gradual growth; and showed 
her that although we are still to blame 
for many things that here exist, we have 
done far better than other people in some 
respects. I made it my business to try to 
prove to this ignorant Russian girl, my 
cook, who waited on me every day, that 
America was still America, despite some 
mistakes and some failings, and that, on 
the whole, we have gone further In the 
quest of justice than other nations. It 
mattered to me that this one girl should 
think we were still Americans, and sure- 
ly it matters to you just as much. 

Do not let these millions that come to 
our gates get the wrong impression of 
us. Do not let people with selfish inter- 
ests to serve, who send representatives to 
Congress, speak louder than you do when 
this question comes to be discussed. Let 
the truth out every time. For the sake 
of our country I am asking it, not for the 
sake of the unfortunate foreigners. We 
ov/e them something, as a people of char- 
itable heart, to be sure, but we owe more 
to ourselves and to our traditions. 

This same girl of whom I speak also af- 
forded an illustration of some of the nobler 
traits of many of our Immigrants that you 
are aware of, and that you ought to testify 
to. I mean the reverence for learning that 
is found among the ignorant, the illiterate, 
of many of our immigrants. This girl who 
could not read or write a word in any 
language until she came to me (when 
gradually, by means of the cook-book, she 
made some progress), had a genuine rev- 
erence for learning, which is in itself 
half of the material for making a scholar. 
I kept her pretty busy In my household, 
as I usually do keep our maids, and some- 
times, when there would be a rush of more 
work than I could do, I would put her to 
extra trouble, to bring my luncheon up- 
stairs, perhaps, when I could not stop for 
meals. "Oh, Miss Antin," she used to say, 
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"it is wonderful that I can wait on some- 
body who can write books!" A respect 
for letters such as this is not one of our 
prominent characteristics as Americans. 
I ought to have the courage of our foreign 
visitor, who told the truth about his peo- 
ple. I can do no less. We can not boast 
of too much reverence for learning. Is it 
not a great asset these foreigners bring 
with them, this reverence for learning? 
The man behind the pushcart can't read 
fifty lines of the Constitution, but his heart 
bows in reverence before the man who can, 
and that is worth more than the ability 
to read the Constitution and forget It. 

There are so many ways of classifying 
the immigrants — as laborers, as a peril, as 
a help, according to one's point of view. 
But I always think of them as a cloud of 
witnesses in the tribunal of the nations. 
They go back and forth, in person or 
through letters; their experience Is re- 
ported all over the world, and they tell 
the truth about us. The immigrant is the 
only visitor, you know, who comes to stay 
and finds us out. The tourists, the critics, 
the honorable guests of various honorable 
institutions, who are taken around in car- 
riages and shown our best front, what do 
they know about us? The letters home 
that go out from the East Side, shiploads of 
letters, some of them written at dictation, 
sent by persons who cannot write them- 
selves — (I used to write letters for my 
cook; I have never forgotten some of 
them) — those are the documents that go all 
over the world. They are forming their 
opinion of us in the far corners of the 
earth. What shall they say of us? 

If you see that justice is done in the case 
of the immigrant, they will have no evil to 
say of us. Our traditions of liberty, of hos- 
pitality to the oppressed, will be realized 
in the eyes of the world. 

Now it does not matter that the immi- 
grants today may not be running away 
from religious oppression, or may not be 
victims of political martyrdom. Martyr- 
dom of the worst kind is martyrdom of 
the spirit, and immigrants who have suf- 
fered such martyrdom are still coming to 



us by the shipload. It is accurate to say, 
in a certain way, that the immigrants In 
the beginning came in search of liberty, 
and today they come In search of bread. 
That may all be, but with most of our 
present-day immigrants, if you give them 
bread and nothing else, they are not satis- 
fied. You know it. And I know what the 
people said in Polotzk only two years ago. 
If any of you thought, from reading my 
story, that I had put down the reminiscences 
of my early childhood, with the haze of 
the past over all, that I had idealized every- 
thing in my enthusiasm, I can assure you 
that while my story was in manuscript I 
went back to Polotzk, to find out if I had 
told the truth, and I found that I had. I 
found there my old rabbi, my teacher who 
taught me my Hebrew letters. I talked 
with various of the old scholars, who were 
very old when I got back after seventeen 
years' absence — these old men who spend 
their time over the Talmud in the corri- 
dors of the synagogues — and I found 
among them just that attitude toward 
America which I remembered to have ex- 
isted when I came away nearly twenty 
years ago. They look on us today as on 
the upholders of justice and true liberty. 
They still believe in us. 

Do not let them lose that faith! It is 
more to us than it is to them that they 
shall be satisfied in their high longings. 
That is all I ask of you. You know the 
immigrant as he is in the library; you have 
a view of him that most people have not. 
You send your little paragraphs to the New 
York papers. They are not printed big 
enough. Nobody sees them. Speak up 
and tell what you know about the immi- 
grant, that justice may be done, that we 
may remain sound-headed and true-hearted . 
in our national life, true to our traditions; 
and the immigrant will hear with a mil- 
lion ears and see with a million eyes and 
run with a million feet to the far corners 
of the earth, to cry that America is still 
America. 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: I shall 
ask you to rise as an expression of thanks 
and appreciation of Miss Antin's address. 



